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literature interpreting these events. Such an arrangement blurs the 
impression of the real historical origin of the messianic ideas given in 
connection with the early ages, and yet has a practical value in ren- 
dering the volume acceptable to many who otherwise might be repelled 
in its perusal. Critical distinctions and conclusions, however, are 
stated clearly and definitely. The prophetic writers in their references 
to the past are properly called the interpreters of legend, story, and 
institution, and not recorders of history. Yet much is allowed for the 
early periods of Israel's history. In the gospel of Moses is found 
Jehovah, a God of righteousness and love requiring obedience to his 
just and holy law. The personal messianic ideal, we infer (since it 
is stated that Solomon did not become the Messiah expected, p. 72), 
is granted to have historically existed at the time of David. It is said 
also that the experiences of Daniel and his companions "may be 
employed in a general way to elucidate and confirm the undoubted 
utterances and experiences of the exiled people" (p. 157). Thus, hap- 
pily for practical effect, a mediating position is taken between the old 
and new views of the Old Testament. This work, then, is safe and 
delightful to place in the hands of every lover of God's Word. 

In one point, however, Professor Goodspeed falls into line with 
extreme critical opinion where we cannot follow him. " Amos," he 
says, " sees not one ray of hope or light for sinful Israel." This view 
we cannot accept. The sifting of 9:9, we hold, is for the purpose of 
saving a remnant, and, although vss. 11-15 maybe late, something 
similar in tone may have formed the conclusion of the original Amos. 
A prophet of Jehovah preaching a hopeless message is to us a contra- 
diction. 

Edward Lewis Curtis. 
Yale Divinity School. 



Die Originalitat des neulich entdeckten hebraischen 
Sirachtextes .... untersucht. Von Ed. Konig. Frei- 
burg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1 899. Pp. vii + 113. M. 2.50. 

Professor Konig's reply to Professor Margoliouth's attack on the 
Hebrew Ecclesiasticus originally appeared in a series of articles in the 
Expository Times (August, 1899 — January, 1900), and is now republished 
in German with additions. The argument is mainly devoted (1) to show- 
ing that the passages found in the H[ebrew], but not in the G[reek] 
or S[yriac], are, as a rule, in favor of the originality of H, while those 
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found in G and S, but not in H, may on internal grounds be due to a 
subsequent elaboration either of the text or of the versions ; (2) to a 
detailed examination of the passages criticised by Professor Margo- 
liouth, with a view to proving that the charges brought against H 
(viz., that the Hebrew is bad or absurd where the versions give sense) 
are not established. Professor Konig considers that there is no evi- 
dence of an intermediate Persian translation as a basis for H, and 
further adduces some positive reasons against the view that H is a 
retranslation at all : (a) it is unlikely that such a work should have 
been undertaken so early as the eleventh century ; (p) in many cases 
H could not have been derived from G or S, though the reverse is 
possible ; (c) H frequently makes sense where G and S have missed the 
point; (d) as some of the corruptions in H presuppose a copy in 
which there were no "final" letters, that copy cannot have been written 
so late as the eleventh century; (e) the grammar of H, both in acci- 
dence and syntax, shows an early stage of the language. 

How, then, are we to account for the undeniable difficulties in H 
and its relation to G S ? Professor Margoliouth regards MS. B (to 
which the Oxford fragment belongs and the latter part of the Cam- 
bridge text) as the supposed retranslator's first draft, and the marginal 
readings as suggestions made by him in the course of his work. It 
may be wise not to press the Persian notes quite as far as Professor Konig 
does, for neither their reading nor their meaning is always certain, but 
the note on 45, 8 (" this copy went thus far" : S has a lacuna after 
verse 8) can only refer to another copy which the scribe was collating. 
The marginal readings, therefore, he contends, represent different 
recensions of H, varying in vocalization, orthography, and amount. 
Since his work appeared, a leaf of a third MS. (C) has been published 
by M. Levi {Revue des Atudesjuives, January-March, 1900), in which mar- 
ginal variants of B appear in the text. Similarly the doublets repre- 
sent the readings of different MSS., if in some cases they were not in 
the author's autograph. But there is another reason for the differences 
between H and G S. It seems clear that G is itself corrupt, that it 
embodies glosses, that there were varying recensions of it, and that, 
even if we could get back to the form in which it left the translator's 
hands, we have no guarantee that he in every case understood his 
original. G cannot therefore be implicitly trusted, and it is both dif- 
ficult and unsafe to restore H from G (or S). 

To sum up Professor KQnig's conclusions : While rejecting the 
charges brought against H and refusing to accept reconstructions 
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based on G S, he holds that H is not an absolute authority. Even 
with the marginal corrections it is not free from obvious errors. But 
though corrupt, and though some passages "einen sekundaren 
Charakter tragen," H nevertheless does represent the original. The 
above is the barest sketch of a most interesting pamphlet, which, quite 
apart from its special object, forms a valuable commentary on many 
passages by an acknowledged master of Hebrew grammar. 

Oxford, England. A - Cowley. 

De Veteris Latinae Ecclesiastici capitibus I-XLVI. Dis- 
sertatio, quam comitantur notae ex eiusdem libri trans- 
lationibus aethiopica, armeniaca, copticis, Latina altera, 
syro-hexaplari depromptae. Pars I, quae continet Prolego- 
mena. Quam commentationem .... in alma literarum 
academia regia Monasteriensi .... die XXI Mensis Decem- 
bris anni MDCCCXCVII hora XI publice defendet Hen- 
ricus Herkenne, Presb. Archidioce. Colon. Lipsiae : typis 
expressit Drugulin, MDCCCXCVII. Pp.vii + 40. 

De Veteris Latinae Ecclesiastici capitibus I-XLII. Una 
cum notis ex eiusdem .... depromptis scripsit Dr. theol. 
Henricus Herkenne repetens in Collegio Albertino Bon- 
nensi. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1899. 
Pp. vii + 268. M. 7. 

The introduction to these studies on the Latin Sirach served, as is 
shown by the title placed first, as a dissertation for the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity at the Roman Catholic Academy at Miinster. 

The dissertation itself is altogether suitable for such a purpose, and 
it is, at the same time, a matter of congratulation that the theological 
public receives these studies on the Latin Sirach just at the moment 
when parts of the Hebrew Sirach have been discovered. For the 
Latin Sirach is of great importance. The question has even been raised 
whether it does not go back to a Hebrew original, with comparison 
of our Greek text. This our author denies, but he declares: " Nititur 
V. L. textu vulgari Graeco ad textum Hebraicum alius recensionis Graece 
castigato." He is able, moreover, to show that the Latin text very fre- 
quently agrees with lessons which were known hitherto only through 
Clement of Alexandria. One of the most notable examples is 4:11. 
All our Greek MSS. read, with scarcely any variation : ij ao<f>ia vloiis kavr-fj 
(or better eavnjs, avrrjs) avvif/oxrev, "Wisdom exalteth her children (or 
sons)." Nobody took offense at this reading (Edersheim, Ball, Revised 



